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ALABAMA — D.H. Barrow, International Paper 
Co.; Ernest S. Strong, Alabama Power Co. 


ARIZONA — Jack Gardner, Hughes Aircraft Co. 


CALIFORNIA — Ernest T. Aldrich, Weber Show- 
case & Fixture Co., Inc.; John W. Atwood, 
Hoffman Laboratories, Inc.; Arthur K. Beck- 
ley, Cutter Laboratories; E.E. Binger, Solar 
Aircraft Co.; B.M. Carlson, Masonite Corp.; 
H.F. Carr, Pacific Gas & Electric Co.; 
Lucien L. Escallier, Plomb Tool Co.; /van J. 
Hansen, Essick Mfg. Co.; A.W. Hinz, Harvey 
Machine Co., Inc.; J. L. Hobel, Rohr Aircraft 
Corp.; Philip J. Lynn, Vard, Inc.; Vance R. 
Nabors, Ducommun Metals & Supply Co.; C.G. 
Norton, Pacific Valves, Inc.; L. S. Peck, 
McCulloch Motors Corp.; Art. C. Peterson, 
United States Steel Corp.; R. A. Pratt, Shell 
Development Co.; Joseph W. Shuster, Western 
Air Lines, Inc.; C. T. Spivey, United Scates 
Steel Corp.; R.B. Thompson, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co.; Alan R. Wagner, Lear, Inc.; Richard 
G. Wells, California Prune & Apricot Growers 
Assn. 


COLORADO —- /.R. Cullinan, Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


CONNECTICUT — Arnold U. Freas, The En- 
sign Bickford Co.; Alfred P. Hulme, The 
Cuno Engineering ’Corp.; W. P. Morin, Hat 
Corp. of America; John P. Sullivan, United 
Aircraft Corp.; Milton E. Yeoman, Rogers 
Corp. 


DELAWARE -— A. S. Miller, E. I. duPont de 
Nemours and Co., Inc. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA —- 4. ety 
Ayer, Government Services, Inc.; Harold G 
Biermann, Capital Airlines, Inc. 


FLORIDA — W. E. Culbreath, Jr., Pinellas Lum- 
tr Co. 


GEORGIA — Dwight Horton, Rich's Inc.; R. J. 
Kelly, Rome Kraft Co.; J. C. Yow, Plantation 
Pipe Line Co. 


IDAHO — Lee E. Knack, Morrigon-Koudsen 
Co., Inc. 


ILLINOIS — Louis R. Becker, Ekco Products 
Co.; Richard A. Bromley, The Dow Chemical 
Co.; Arthur C. Eckerman, Pioneer Service & 
Engineering Co.; E. E. Garrison, Caterpillar 
Tractor Co.; C. L. Hokonson, Burgess-Norton 
Mfg. Co.; R. A. Lightbody, Northern Illinois 
Gas Co.; V. Lee McMahon, Mississippi Lime 
Co.; Charles E. QO’ Hagan, The Imperial Brass 
Mfg. Co.; Frank J. Shamroe, E. H. Sargent & 
Co.; R. A. Young, Universal Oil Products 
Co. 


INDIANA — D. A. Countryman, National Homes 
Corp.; Clyde Ellis, Commercial Solvents 
Corp.; Harry A. Matelski, Wolf & Dessauer. 


WOWA - J. O. Biggs, Meredith Publishing 
Co.; Francis R. Young, Amana Refrigera- 
tion, Inc. 


KENTUCKY — Martin L. Smith, American Air 
Filter Co., Inc. 


LOUISIANA —- Edward F. O’Brien, American 
Cyanamid Co.; Clyde E. Stewart, Conti 
nental Oil Co. 


MAINE — Homer G. Sterling, Burnham & Morrill 
Co. 


MARYLAND —- H.G. Rimbey, Rheem Mfg. Co. 


What Is The Personnel Policies Forum? 


The Editors of The Bureau of National Affairs have invited 
representative personnel and industrial relations executives to 
become members of the 1956 Panel of the PERSONNEL POLI- 
CIES FORUM. These panel members are top personnel officials 
in all types of companies, large and small, in all branches of 
industry and all sections of the country. 

At regular intervals throughout the year BNA editors ask the 
members of the Panel to outline their policies and procedures on 
some important aspect of employment, industrial relations, and 
personnel problems. From these replies, the editors complete a 
survey report on the problem, showing prevailing practices, new reports: 


The 1956 Panel 


MASSACHUSETTS —- K. UO. Barker, General 


Electric Co.; H. Clifford Bean, Wm. Filene 
Sons Co.; John A. Bigelow, National Com- 
pany, Inc.; Howard F. Burke, Wico Electric 
Co.; George R. Davis, Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works; Paul H. Go dsmith, C.B.S.— 
Hytron; Loren K. Hutchinson, Wyman- -~Gordon 
Co.; J. A. Kysel, Lewis-Shepard Prod- 
ucts, Inc.; Harold E. Lane, Sheraton Corp. 
of America; John J. Murphy, Bird & Son, 
Inc.; Fred Saunders, General Tire & Rubber 
Co.; John E. Teagan, New England Power 
Service Corp. 


MICHIGAN — S. Angotti, Sutherland Paper Co.; 
William N. Barter, American Metal Products 
Co.; Arthur B. Fairbanks, S. S. Kresge ©o.; 
4 L. Gray, Tyler Refrigeration Corp.; Cass 

Miller, Chrysler Corp.; Kalph R. Ranstad- 
eg Michigan Tool Co.; ‘charles A. Rogers, 
Detroit Gasket & Mf Robert Sasser, 
Lyon, Inc.; Thomas i Spiker, Argus Came- 
ras, Inc. 


MINNESOTA — a W. Bair, Minnesota 
Power & Light C 


MISSISSIPPI — Thomas J. Reed, Johns-Manville 

gpg Corp.; C. F. Sizer, Knox Glass, 

; John P. Crane, Rexall Drug Co.; Leslie 

dion Lincoln Engineering Co.; Marc C. 

Moore, Joy Mfg. Co.; V. E. Semon, Universal 
Match Corp. 


MONTANA — Joseph T. Roy, American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co. 


NEW JERSEY — R. T. Abrams, N.J. Natural 


Gas Co.; John Byrne, Schering Co | 7s 
Carney, U.S. Metals Refining Co.; Tames A. 
Castner, Standard Packaging Corp.; Richard 

Cazin, John A. Rocblixn’s ons Corp.: 
George A. Franklin, Automatic Switch Co.; 
George F. Lynn, New York Shipbuilding 
Corp.; Austen B. McGregor, Merck & Co., 


Inc.; Robert B. Wood, R. M. Hollingshead 


Corp. 


NEW YORK - P. A. Ahlstrom, Automatic Voting 


Machine Corp.; Winslow Ames, Reeves In- 
strument Corp.; George V. Anderson, Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co.; William B. Bartholomew, 
Ingersoll-Rand Co.; R. T. Bartlett, Fairchild 
Engine & Airplane Corp.; M. E. Berthicume, 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc.; ; George Bullen, 
Sperry Rand Corp.; L. D. Carner, Lockport 
Felt Co.; Thomas R. Costello, Rockwood & 
Co.; E. B. Crawford, Auburn Button Works, 
Inc.; C. A. Ferraro, Houdaille Industries, 
Inc.; A. M. Grean, Jr., Ward Baking Co.; 

W. OH. Hargreaves, Underwood Corp.; Frank 
A. Higgins, Ford Instrument Co.; Robert S. 
Hogueland, Pan American World Airways Sys- 
tem; J. Stewart Hope, Ithaca Gun Co.; Fred 
D. Hunter, American Brake Shoe Co.; i. E. 

Kleinhans, The Todd Co., Inc.; Harvey Kram, 
Leviton Mfg. Co., Inc.; P. D. LeFevre, New 
York Telephone Co.; J. T. Odell, Acme Elec- 
tric ry ham ew. Schmied, Air Reduction 
Co., Inc.; T Dissien, Hewitt-Robins, Inc.; 
Leslie M. yr Norden-Ketay Corp.; D. P. 
Sturges, Cities Service Co.; Carl M. Went- 
worth, The Dromedary Co.; ey Willis, Im- 
perial Paper & Color Corp.; Sidney M. Zneimer, 
NamorLoeser’s-Inc. 


NORTH CAROLINA — Pete S. !°<, United Fur- 
niture Corp.; C. A. McKeei, Vick Chemical 
Co.; #. S. Petree, Melrose Hosiery Mills, Inc. 


OHIO - H. O. Anderson, The National Acme 
Co.; L. R. Brice, The Black-Clawson Co.; 
William Champion, American Greetings Corp.; 
Phil Harrity,  Scandard-Thomson  Corp.; 
William E. care, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co.; 


wrinkles and ideas, and cross-section opinion from these top- 
ranking executives. 

In many cases, the comments, suggestions, and discussions 
are reproduced in the words of the Panel members themselves. 
In effect, survey users are sitting around a table with these 
executives and getting their advice and experience on the major 
problems in this field facing all companies this year. 

Results of each PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM survey 
made during 1956 are printed in a special survey report which 
is sent, as part of the service, to users of these BNA labor 
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OHIO — Continued 

Burton Keim, Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co.; Frank 
W. Keith, The Toledo Edison Co.; Don B. 
Kirkbride, The C. A. Olsen Mfg. Co.; . G. 
Lore, Superior Coach Corp.; H. J. Louth, Ohio 
Crankshaft Co.; ; Karyl V. Lynn, Tr, Dairypak 
Inc.; Robert J. McDade, The Crystal Tissue 
Co.; Harold J. McMahon, The Lamson & 
Sessions Co.; Henry P. Meywes, The Cleve- 
land Hard ware & Forging Co.; Frank O'Malley, 
The Leece-Neville Co.; E. H. Peters, Rock- 
well Register Corp.; R. F. Schroeder, The 
Ideal Electric & Mfg. Co.; Fred Shemenske, 
Chase Brass & Copper Co.; R. M. Shuster, 
The Lamb Electric Co.; Earl P. Smith, The 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co.; Grant E. 
Spong, The General Fireproofing Co.; D. C. 
Valentine, Hinde & Dauch Paper Co.; C. E. 
Vogel, The Hoover Co. 


OREGON —- #&. W. Collis, Fir-Tex Insulating 
Board, Inc.; A. L. Stiner, Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co.; Martin L. Sullivan, Columbia River 
Paper Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA — Leonard E£. Bason, The 
Magee Carpet Co.; E. G. Cartwright, General 
American Transportation Corp.; Phillip R. 
Greene, H. J. Heinz Co.; J. Louis Irwin, 
Lukens Steel Co.; Harry E. Jones, Jr., Rock- 
well Spring & Axle Co.; Paul J. Kases, Sperry 
Rand Corp.; Robert A. Lambert, Wise Potato 
Chip Co.; "Robert J. Malm, James Lees & 
Sons Co.; R. L. Ostrander, Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp.; D. D. Peck, Frank H. Fleer 
Corp.; Sherman Richardson, Oliver Iron & 
Steel Corp.; L. Lawrence Schultz, The Levin- 
son Steel Co.; J. S. Schwartz, Food Fair 
Stores, Inc.; John H. Stahl, Aluminum Co. of 
America. 


RHODE ISLAND — Winifred Doherty, The Cres- 
cent Co., Inc.; Russell H. White, Corning 
Glass Works. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — William B. Byers, Rock 
Hill Printing & Finishing Co.; W. H. Carr, 
Spartan Mills. 


TENNESSEE — James L. Clarke, /r.; Miller's, 
Inc.; C. W. Dahl, Cramet, Inc.; P. D. Ragon, 
Tennessee Products & Chemical Corp. 


TEXAS —R. W. Calfee, William Cameron & Co., 
Wholesale; L.J. Hallmark, Shell Oil Co.; F.M. 
Keith, Dallas Power & Light Co.; John D. 
Mitchell, Collins Radio Co.; H. C. Reiniger, 
American Oil Co.; Peter J. Wacks, Chance 
Vought Aircraft, Inc. 


UTAH — W. G. Rouillard, American Smelting & 
Refining Co. 


WASHINGTON — Harvey A. Johnston, The Bon 
Marche; W. E. Quirk, Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA — /. E. Lewark, Rolland Gla. 
Co. 


WISCONSIN —- T. G. Bloss, Ohio Chemical & 
Surgical Equipment Co. 


a = ma ~ Caneatd A. Brown, The Frontier Re- 
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INTRODUCTION 


This survey, fifth in the 1956 series, is based on data submitted by 132 executives 
participating in the Personnel Policies Forum, 





Some kind of job evaluation plan is in use in six out of seven of the larger companies 
and three fourths of the smaller firms represented in the Forum. The plans are described 


as ‘‘formal’’ in most of the larger companies, ‘‘informal’’ in nearly one half of the smaller 
ones. 


Where evaluation is carried on, it applies to plant and office groups in roughly 80 percent 
of companies, supervisors in 50 percent, and executive and sales groups in some 25 percent. 
In those companies which extend evaluation to more than one of these five employee groupings, 
nearly one half cover them under the same plan; usually, though, plant and office employees are 
covered by separate evaluation programs. 


Point rating is easily the most popular form of job evaluation; it is used in about 80 per- 
cent of larger firms and 50 percent of smaller ones with evaluation plans. Factor comparison 
and job classification are also used to some extent, but only a few firms use the ranking method. 


In conducting a job evaluation program, job descriptions are obtained most commonly 
through interviews with supervisors. The ‘‘red-circle’’ rate problem is resolved in most in- 
stances through normal turnover. Nearly all firms make their own area and/or industry wage 
surveys, but in many cases these are designed to check rate ranges rather than job evaluations. 


Installation of an evaluation system is handled by an evaluating committee rather than a 
single analyst in some two thirds of cases. One out of every eight firms turns the entire in- 
stallation job over to an outside consultant, while roughly another one third of larger and two 
fifths of smaller companies collaborate with an outside consultant on the plan. Estimated costs 


of installing job evaluation plans run a wide range--from $200 to $40,000--but average about 
$9,000. 


Administration of the evaluation program is a personnel-industrial relations department 
function in most companies. Almost all firms with evaluation plans review them periodically; 
such reviews are most often made on an annual basis in larger companies, either annually or 
semi-annually in smaller firms. 


Unions play a larger part in helping to set up an evaluation plan than in helping to admin- 
ister the plan. In close to one half of companies which had unions and later installed plans, 
the union was consulted to some extent in the installation; however, in only about one fourth of 
the larger firms and two fifths of the smaller ones in this group has the union played any sub- 
sequent part in running the program. In nearly all cases, though, the union may protest speci- 
fic job evaluations through the grievance procedure. 
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‘“‘Selling’’ a new evaluation plan to employees is usually accomplished through first-line 
supervision and meetings with union representatives; many companies make no further ‘‘sell- 
ing’’ efforts once the plan has been introduced. While most firms explain the mechanics and 
policies of their job evaluation systems in far greater detail to management personnel than to 
rank-and-file employees, Panel members believe that both groups approve of job evaluation 
in about the same proportion (two thirds) of companies having such plans. And Panel members 
themselves, in overwhelming numbers, state that job evaluation is a decidedly desirable 
feature. 


(In the preceding paragraphs and in the more detailed discussion that follows, ‘‘smaller’’ 
company refers to one with 1,000 or fewer employees, while ‘‘larger’’ company refers to one 
with over 1,000 employees.) 


EXTENT OF JOB EVALUATION 


Some type of job evaluation plan is found in the great majority of companies participating 
in the Personnel Policies Forum; all but one seventh of the larger firms and one fourth of the 
smaller ones report that they carry on job evaluation. 





Job evaluation plans are formal rather than informal in most companies which conduct 
job evaluation, but a high proportion of smaller firms use an informal approach. The exact 
figures are as follows: 





(Percent of Companies Conducting Job Evaluation) 








Larger Companies Smaller Companies 
Formal job evaluation plan 86 percent* 57 percent 
Informal job evaluation plan 14 percent 43 percent 





* Includes two larger companies which have formal plans for salaried employees 
but informal plans for hourly employees, and one larger company which has a 
formal plan for hourly employees but an informal plan for salaried people. 


Groups Covered by Job Evaluation 





In those companies which carry on job evaluation, such evaluation applies to plant and 
office workers in roughly four fifths of companies, to supervisors in about one half of compan- 
ies, and to executives and sales employees in roughly one fourth of cases. The actual percent- 
ages of larger and smaller firms which conduct job evaluation for these different employee 
groups are as follows: 





(Percent of Companies Conducting Job Evaluation) 








Larger Companies Smaller Companies 
Plant employees 78 percent 86 percent 
Office employees 80 percent 71 percent 
Supervisors 51 percent 54 percent 
Executives 22 percent 26 percent 
Sales employees 28 percent 17 percent 





Only a single employee group is covered by job evaluation in over 20 percent of larger 
companies and 30 percent of smaller ones which carry on job evaluation. In the great majority 
of these firms, the plant group is the one covered; in the remaining firms, office employees are 
the only ones subject to job evaluation. 


Among companies in which more than one employee group is covered by job evaluation, a 
high proportion-~-two fifths of the larger ones and half of the smaller--blanket them under a 
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EXTENT OF JOB EVALUATION 





Single job evaluation plan. As the table above suggests, the most common situation is for 
plant and office employees to be covered by one plan; next in frequency is a job evaluation plan 
encompassing plant, office, and supervisory employees. 


Among the remaining companies-~- that is, the majority--which apply job evaluation to 
more than one broad employee grouping, the typical arrangement is to provide one plan for 
plant employees and another for the office group. Most of the variations from this pattern in- 
volve two evaluation groups~-for instance, exempt and nonexempt, clerical and technical, or 
clerical and supervisory-executive. Several companies, meanwhile, have three different 
evaluation plans (for example, covering plant, office, and exempt personnel), and a couple of 
firms have as many as four different evaluation plans (for instance, covering plant, office, 
supervisory, and technical groupings). 


METHODS USED IN JOB EVALUATION 1/ 


Point rating is by far the most popular method used in job evaluation, being applied by 
some four fifths of larger companies and one half of smaller firms which carry on job evalua- 
tion. Factor comparison and job classification are also conducted to an appreciable extent, 
with the latter method particularly favored by smaller companies. Ranking is used by only a 
handful of companies represented in the Forum. 


The relative frequency of various systems of job evaluation is shown in the following 


table (percentages total more than 100 because a number of firms employ several systems of 
evaluation): 





(Percent of Companies Conducting Job Evaluation) 








Method Larger Companies Smaller Companies 
Point rating 78 percent 51 percent 
Factor comparison 29 percent 23 percent 
Job classification 18 percent 43 percent 
Ranking 6 percent 3 percent 
Others* 6 percent o2% 


* Other job evaluation systems mentioned include a combination of factor compari- 
son and point rating, and several others cited as different but not described. 





1/ These methods may be described briefly as follows: 

(a) Point rating--Each job is broken down into the elements required of the 
employee-~-such as ability to type so many words per minute--or to which 
he may be subjected--for example, difficult working conditions. Each 
element is defined and then assigned a range of points, weighting it in 
relation to the other elements, 

(b) Factor comparison-~- This method involves the comparison of jobs, factor 
by factor, with other jobs. A number of ‘‘key jobs’’ which are conceded 
to be properly compensated are selected. For each of these ‘‘key jobs,”’ 
the proportion of the job rate attributable to each significant factor, and 
the degree to which that factor plays a part in the job, is then determined. 
All other jobs are then evaluated by comparing them, factor by factor, with 
the key jobs. 

(c) Job Classification--Under this method, jobs of similar importance and 
difficulty are grouped together for compensation purposes. The jobs are 
considered in their entirety, rather than broken down into distinct elements 
as in point rating and factor comparison. 

(d) Ranking--Jobs are merely listed, from highest to lowest, in their order 
of relative importance or difficulty. As in the job classification plan, each 
job is considered in its entirety. 
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SOME MECHANICS OF JOB EVALUATION PLANS 


Obtaining Job Descriptions 





Since every system of job evaluation calls for an analysis of individual jobs, Panel 
members were asked to report the particular techniques which they use in obtaining such 
descriptions. Their replies indicate that in nine out of every ten companies an interview is 
held with the person supervising the jobs under study. This procedure is supplemented in 
most firms by one or more of the following steps: (1) holding a personal interview with at 
least one employee in each group of similar jobs; (2) having employees observed at their work 


by job analysts; and (3) having the employees concerned fill out questionnaires relating to their 
own jobs. 


The following table lists the frequency with which these various techniques of securing 
job descriptions are used by larger and smaller firms (percentages total more than 100 since 
most companies employ several techniques to obtain job descriptions): 





(Percentage of Companies Conducting Job Evaluation) 


Larger Companies Smaller Companies 








Conduct personal interview with 
person supervising jobs under study 92 percent 91 percent 


Have employees observed at their work 
by job analysts 51 percent 37 percent (a) 





Conduct personal interview with at 
least one employee in each group of 
similar jobs 49 percent (b) 34 percent 


Have employees concerned fill out 
questionnaire on their own jobs 32 percent (c) 40 percent 





(a) In one instance, the job analysts perform the job themselves in addition to observing 
the employees at their work. 

(b) In one instance, only for some salaried jobs; in one company, only for office em- 
ployees; in one firm, only in some cases, especially for hourly employees; and in 
one instance, only ‘‘occasionally.’’ 

(c) In one instance, only for some clerical employees; in one company, only for office 
employees; in one firm, only for supervisory and technical employees; and in one 
instance, only ‘‘occasionally.’’ 


Applying Manpower Budgets 





Panel members report that manpower budgets, listing the number of persons needed in 
each classification for different levels of production, are applied in connection with their job 
evaluation plans by 26 percent of larger companies and 17 percent of smaller firms. 


Eliminating Red-Circle Rates 





Forum members were asked how they eliminate red circle rates when these remain after 
a job evaluation program has been installed. (‘‘Red circle’’ rates are existing rates which are 
higher than those called for by an evaluation.) Their responses show that a majority of com- 
panies vary their approach, utilizing different techniques as circumstances dictate. 


Within this framework, the most common solution to the red-circle rate is through normal 
turnover--deaths, quits, retirements and the like; over two thirds of companies with job evalua- 
tion use this approach at least part of the time. Roughly one half of all firms ‘‘hold the line’’ on 
some red-circle rates until job evaluation rates catch up with them. At the same time, nearly 
one half of larger companies and one fourth of smaller firms resolve the problem in some in- 
stances through transfer or promotion to higher-rated jobs. Finally, about one sixth of larger 
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companies and one twentieth of smaller firms sometimes change job duties so as to upgrade 
employees whose rates are out of line with the evaluation scale. 


Only 5 percent of the larger companies and none of the smaller ones which carry on job 
evaluation follow a policy of cutting red-circle rates to the levels called for by the evaluation. 


The table below shows the frequency with which these different techniques of dealing 
with red-circle rates are applied by larger and smaller firms participating in the Forum, 
(Percentages total more than 100 because many companies handle the problem in different 
ways at different times.) 





(Percent of Companies Conducting Job Evaluation) 








Larger Companies Smaller Companies 

Through normal turnover (deaths, 70 percent 67 percent 

quits, retirement, etc.) (30 percent*) (27 percent*) 
‘‘Hold the line’’ until job evaluation 

rates catch up with red-circle 46 percent 55 percent 

rates (14 percent*) (24 percent*) 
Transfer or promote to higher- rated 44 percent 24 percent 

jobs ( 2 percent*) ( 6 percent*) 
Change job duties so as to upgrade jobs 16 percent 6 percent 





* Percentage of firms in which this is the only technique used. 


Comments by Panel members illustrating some of the techniques which companies use 
in dealing with red-circle rates include the following: 


A red-circle rate ends when the employee carrying the rate leaves his job.-- 
George R. Davis, Industrial Relations Director, Crompton & Knowles Corp., 
Worcester, Mass. 

x Bs x 

Several red-circle rates have been eliminated by widening rate ranges for each 
job level after one of our periodic reviews.--C. A. McKeel, Manager, Personnel Ad- 
ministration Dept., Vick Chemical Co., Mfg. Div., Greensboro, N. C. 

x * x 

We don’t eliminate red-circle rates; we try to hold the line through negotiations 
when requests are made to increase such rates.--Industrial relations executive, 
larger southern company. 

x x x 

We held the line on red-circle rates only at the time job evaluation was installed. 
Since then an employee has assumed his proper place in a newly evaluated job even 
though a cut in pay may have resulted.--Frank W. Keith, Employee Relations Director, 
The Toledo Edison Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

x6 * xs 

The rate of pay for any employee whose rate is above the established maximum of 
his job classification at the time of a general increase is only increased by the amount 
necessary to bring his rate up to the newly established rate for that classification.-- 


Hollis L, Barnard, Wage & Salary Administrator, McCulloch Motors Corp., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Securing Wage Data from Other Companies 





Panel members were asked to what extent they secure wage data from other companies 
as an aid in developing or checking their job evaluation systems. Their replies indicate that 
the great majority of companies conduct their own surveys in the area and/or industry; in 
many cases, however, these surveys are designed primarily to check rate ranges rather than 


job evaluations. A few companies~-~-roughly 4 percent-- make little or no effort to obtain wage 
data from other firms. 
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These surveys commonly are conducted annually; a few are carried on semiannually, 
quarterly, or monthly. About 4 percent of firms state that their surveys are ‘‘continuous.”’ 


In addition to making their own surveys, a number of companies use data compiled by 
private and government sources. Among the private organizations, the following were cited: 
National Metal Trades Association, National Office Management Association, and the Chamber 
of Commerce. On the government side, the Bureau of Labor Statistics is the most commonly 
used source of wage information. 


Qualifying the value of wage data secured from other firms, one executive states: 


We obtain and take into consideration wage rates paid by other companies, but 
we believe that differences in rates are normal when the rate structures are generally 
in line. Only where we are out of line with most others would we feel compelled to 
review our own evaluation. Intra-corporation relationships are more compelling than 
those between corporations.--C. V. Miller, Supervisor, Employment & Employee 
Services, Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


INSTALLING JOB EVALUATION 


Who Installs the Job Evaluation System ? 





In about seven out of every eight companies which have job evaluation, the company either 
installs the system itself or collaborates with an outside consulting firm for that purpose. In 
either case, the most common method of operation is through an evaluation committee; in most 
of the remaining firms, a single analyst is responsible for installing the system. In a few com- 
panies, an evaluation committee is used in connection with the plant group and a single analyst 
in connection with office employees. 


The table below shows the frequency with which these various procedures are followed in 
larger and smaller firms which participate in installing their own job evaluation plans: 





(Fercent of Companies Participating in 
Installing Their Job Evaluation Plans) 





Larger Companies Smaller Companies 
Evaluation committee 64 percent 63 percent 
Single analyst 31 percent 30 vercent 
Evaluation committee for one employee : 
group, single analyst for another group 5 percent 7 percent 





Where job evaluation is installed by a single analyst, the latter is usually attached to the 
personnel-industrial relations department; he is often the wage & salary administrator. In 
most of the remaining cases, the single analyst comes from the industrial engineering depart- 
ment. In one larger company, the job analyst is attached to the general manager’s staff. 


Where job evaluation is installed on the basis of committee recommendations, in at least 
three fifths of companies the personnel-industrial relations (P-IR) department is represented 
on the committee; other members comprising the committee generally include supervisors at 
one or more levels (superintendents, department heads, or foremen). The industrial engineer- 
ing department is represented on evaluation committees in about one third of the larger firms 
and one eighth of the smaller ones in this category. Company officers--for instance, controller, 
treasurer, or vice president--serve on the committee in a few firms; a number of evaluation 
committees also include employee representatives. 


In a few instances (as noted earlier), two evaluation committees-~- relating to different 
employee groupings--are found in the same company. In one such firm, the committee evaluating 
salaried jobs comprises the industrial relations director, controller, and treasurer; the wage 


committee includes the industrial relations director, director of manufacturing, and manager of 
industrial engineering. 














INSTALLING JOB EVALUATION 





Outside Consultants 





In approximately one eighth of companies which have job evaluation, an outside consulting 
firm handles all of the details involved in the installation of the system. In another third of 
larger companies and over two fifths of smaller ones, an outside consultant is called in to 
collaborate in installing job installation. Thus, outside consultants are used to some extent in 


installing job evaluation programs by about 45 percent of larger firms and 55 percent of smaller 
ones represented in the Forum. 


Costs of Installing Job Evaluation Systems 





Panel members were requested to submit estimates of the cost of installing their respec- 
tive job evaluation plans. Their answers suggest that such costs do not vary significantly with 
size of company. Cost estimates range from a low of $200 (in a smaller company with a very 
informal evaluation plan) to a high of $40,000, with an average (median) estimate of $9,000. 
Nearly two thirds of the estimates range from $5,000 to $12,500. 


In the majority of cases, cost estimates are higher for firms which use outside con- 
sultants in installing evaluation plans than for firms which do not employ such consultants. 


ADMINISTERING THE JOB EVALUATION PLAN 
Who Administers the Plan 





Administration of the job evaluation plan is handled entirely by the personnel-industrial 
relations (P-IR) department in about 70 percent of larger companies and 75 percent of smaller 
ones which conduct job evaluation. In nearly all of the smaller firms and in a majority of the 
larger ones, the P-IR director himself has over-all charge of administering the program; in 


nearly one third of the larger firms, the wage-salary administrator is entrusted with this 
responsibility. 


In another 5 percent of larger firms and 3 percent of smaller ones, the P-IR director (or 
the wage-salary administrator) shares the responsibility for the job evaluation program with 
another executive--for instance, the industrial engineer, superintendent of manufacturing, or a 


vice president. In one smaller company, a three-man committee-- P-IR director, production 
manager, and controller--heads up the program. 


In rnany of the remaining companies-~-- specifically, in 15 percent of the larger ones and 
10 percent of the smaller--the job evaluation system is the sole responsibility of the industrial 
engineer. In another 5 percent of larger and 3 percent of smaller concerns, the works manager 
has this charge. A couple of larger firms assign the function to the head of the standards depart- 


ment, while in a pair of smaller companies it is delegated to an assistant to the president or an 
executive vice president. 


Finally, several larger companies split up the responsibility where there is more than 
one evaluation plan. In one instance, the hourly plan is in the charge of the P-IR director, the 
salaried plan in the charge of the treasurer and secretary; in another case, the hourly system is 


headed up by the P-IR director and the industrial engineer, the salaried plan by the wage & 
salary administrator. 


Periodic Reviews of Evaluation Plans 





Close to 85 percent of companies which carry on job evaluation make periodic reviews of 
their plans, Panel members report. In larger companies such reviews are most frequently 
made annually, in smaller firms either annually or semi-annually. In many companies the fre- 
quency of the reviews varies according to need. 


A few larger firms report that they conduct ‘‘continuous’’ reviews of their evaluation plans; 
an executive in one of these firms states: 
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Checking should be continuous, but major changes should not be too frequent unless 
the plan is definitely failing to achieve valid results.--E. E. Binger, Industrial Rela- 
tions Director, Solar Aircraft Company, San Diego, Calif. 


The table below shows the intervals at which job evaluation plans are reviewed in larger 
and smaller companies: 





(Percent:of Companies Conducting Job Evaluation) 








Frequency of Review Larger Companies Smaller Companies 
Monthly anne 3 percent 
Every 6 mos, 9 percent 31 percent 
6 mos, to 1 yr. 2 percent ici 

9 mos, to l yr. aslo 3 percent 
Annually 35 percent 31 percent 
Every 1 or 2 yrs. 4 percent ome 
Every 2 yrs. 9 percent eciaal 
Every 2 to 3 yrs. 2 percent — 
Every 3 yrs. 2 percent — 
Every 3 to 5 yrs. ets 3 percent 
Every 5 yrs. 2 percent ar 
‘*Continuous’”’ 7 percent eee 
‘‘Varies’’; ‘‘as needed’’ 29 percent 28 percent 





Who Reviews the Plan 





In most instances, review of the job evaluation plan is made by the same department or 
group which is in charge of over-all administration of the plan. Thus in some 60 percent of 
companies, review is carried on solely by the personnei-industrial relations (P-IR) department. 
In another 5 percent of firms, the P-IR department is jointly responsible for the reviews with 


one other executive--for example, industrial engineer, division superintendent, or department 
head, 


The industrial engineering department reviews the job evaluation plan in some 20 percent 
of larger firms and 5 percent of smaller ones. In nearly all of the remaining companies, review 
is carried on through a committee comprising three or more individuals. In several of the 
larger companies, the composition of the committee is as follows: P-IR director plus assistant 
general manager plus treasurer; P-IR director plus two supervisors plus two employee repre- 
sentatives; and a combination of all department heads. Ina smaller firm, the committee com- 
prises the P-IR director plus the plant manager plus the director of standards. 


Again, a few firms divide the review function where there are several evaluation plans. 
For instance, in a larger company the office plan is reviewed by the industrial engineer, the 
plant plan by a management-union committee; in a smaller firm the office plan is reviewed by 
the P-IR department, the plant plan by the job methods department. 


Company Manuals on Job Evaluation 





About two thirds of larger companies and one third of smaller ones with evaluation pro- 
grams have their own wage administration manuals on job evaluation. Among the remainder, 
a few firms report that they use manuals compiled by the National Metal Trades Association or 
the steel industry (jointly with the Steelworkers). 


THE UNION’S ROLE IN JOB EVALUATION 


Consultation in Setting Up the Plan 





Among companies which had unions at the time their job evaluation plans were first in- 
stalled, about one half drew up their plans without active participation by their unions. 
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Specifically, in about two fifths of the larger companies and one third of the smaller ones, 
the unions were not consulted in any way; in another one tenth of larger and one fourth of 


smaller firms, the evaluation plans were drawn up and then presented to the unions for 
acceptance, 


Among the remaining companies~-comprising nearly one half--the respective unions 
participated to some extent in the development of the job evaluation programs. In roughly 
50 percent of these cases, the union was consulted on all details of the program. At the same 
time, a few others among the larger companies negotiated their entire evaluation plans with 
their unions; a couple of larger firms negotiated solely on the job classifications involved in 
their plans, Finally, a number of firms ‘‘consulted’’ their unions in establishing job evaluation, 
but the extent of such consultation was not made clear by Panel members. 


The remarks below by executives participating in the Forum illustrate some of the tech- 
niques used in consulting with unions on the subject of job evaluation; the comments also pin- 
point certain advantages and dangers inherent in such consultation. 


The evaluation plan used for production positions was installed jointly by the union 
and management. It is a union-sponsored plan.--Milton E. Yeoman, Personnel 
Director, Rogers Corp., Rogers, Conn. 

XK 3S x 

The evaluation plan was thoroughly discussed with the union committee but they had 
no actual part in setting it up.-- Paul A. Ahlstrom, Secretary-Treasurer, Automatic 
Voting Machine Corp., Jamestown, N, Y. 

aS 3S x 

Our company has only one union group of 350 men in a total employment group of 
approximately 4,000 males and females. In order to pay rates comparable to union 
rates among the physical workers, we must establish rates nearly identical with the 
union pay practice. This pay practice is established by negotiation rather than evalua- 
tion, and sometimes pressures for settlements and potential strikes cause rates to be 
established for certain jobs that are not true evaluations.-- William E. Hoare, 
Employee Relations Director, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

* * * 

This company’s job evaluation program was planned and put into effect in conjunction 
with wage and working agreement negotiations at the time the factory was organized 
by the union. Prior to that time rates were often disparate for employees doing identi- 
cal or closely similar operations. The usual amount of sparring back and forth took 
place in discussion of certain job classifications and rates, but for the most part the 
union was in favor of equal pay for equal work and an evaluation on the basis of seven 
factors. In practice, time studies have not been consistently used, with the result that 
the grading of job classifications is at least in part only surmise.-- Personnel director, 
larger midwestern company. 

* * * 

We had a formal job evaluation plan in our one unionized plant, but it was abandoned 
because it was continuously being distorted by the union’s tactics of trying to negotiate 
and bargain on each factor. We continue to use it ourselves to set proper job rates, 
but have not found it practical to try and continue the formal plan in conjunction with 
the union.--Industrial relations manager, larger midwestern company. 


Helping to Administer the Plan 





In some three fourths of larger firms and three fifths of smaller ones which have job 
evaluation plans and at least some employees represented by unions, the union plays no part 
in administering the plan. In the remaining companies, the union participates in reviewing new 
or changed job classifications, but the degree of authority which it wields in such reviews varies 
considerably. In some instances, changes cannot be made without the union’s approval; in other 
cases, union objections to such changes are essentially recommendations which may be over- 
ridden by management. 


An interesting sidelight on union participation in job evaluation is offered by Milton E, 
Yeoman, Personnel Director, Rogers Corp., Rogers, Conn. He says: 
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For both the office and the mill employees we have employee representation on 
each committee. Although the participation is more active and militant by the blue- 
collar group, a greater ease of understanding is obtained with the white-collar 
committee. 


Evaluation as Part of the Union Contract 








Among companies which have job evaluation and at least some employees represented by 
unions, the plans are incorporated in the union contract in 60 percent of the larger firms and 
50 percent of the smaller ones. In some of these instances, however, the evaluation plans are 
part of the contract by reference only--for example, by reference to a joint evaluation com- 
mittee-- rather than in actual detail. 





Protesting an Evaluation Through Grievance Procedure 





Unions can protest the evaluation of a job through the grievance procedure in roughly 
85 percent of unionized firms which have job evaluation, Panel members report. The approach 
taken by a local of the Machinists union is described by one Panel member as follows: 


Job evaluation is not recognized by the local I\M union, as dictated by international 
policy. The local, therefore, acknowledges the existence of the job evaluation plan but 
refuses to consider its use as a definite or final factor in any discussions or grievances 
concerning rates established or proposed. Thus, the union may file a ‘‘grievance, 
general in character’’ over an alleged improper rate range and/or description for a 
new job classification, but will not negotiate on the basis of the job evaluation points.-- 
J. L. Hobel, Industrial Relations Manager, Rohr Aircraft Corp., Chula Vista, Calif, 


‘“‘SELLING’’ THE JOB EVALUATION PROGRAM TO EMPLOYEES 


Before Introducing the Program 





Most companies make some attempt to ‘‘sell’’ a job evaluation plan to rank-and-file em- 
ployees before installing it. Most commonly, such action begins in meetings with foremen, who 
then pass on the information to their crews. In many instances, meetings are held with union 
officers or stewards, who in turn spread the information; such meetings of course take place 
when the job evaluation plan is a negotiated one. Other devices used include letters to employ- 
ees (in about 10 percent of larger companies), articles in the house organ, and special hand- 
books. About a fourth of companies report that they take no steps to ‘‘sell’’ an evaluation plan 
before installing it. (A few firms explain that since the plan was negotiated with the union, 
there was no need to ‘‘sell’’ it.) * 


These different approaches to setting a favorable climate for the introduction of job 
evaluation are illustrated in the following comments by Panel members: 


Meetings with Supervisors 





We gave supervisors a full explanation of the plan, and the supervisors explained 
the plan to employees.--W. P. Morin, Vice President & Industrial Relations Director, 
Hat Corporation of America, South Norwalk, Conn. 

* * * 

Supervisors met with each person on the salary evaluation plan and explained their 
job classification and why their job was classified as it was.--Charles McDevitt, 
Personnel Manager, Cutter Laboratories, Berkeley, Calif. 

x * x 

We held meetings with foremen, union officers, and stewards explaining the 
proposed evaluation plan and the methods to be used in establishing a wage curve 
through time study.--Fred Saunders, Industrial Relations Manager, Bolta Products, 
Division of General Tire & Rubber Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
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Meetings with Union Representatives 





Where unions were involved, their committees were advised. Where no union 
was involved, the employees were advised about the program.--Industrial Relations 
Manager, larger eastern company. 
* * * 
We stressed the fact that an independent outside firm was to handle the survey, 
and we invited union participation.-- Personnel executive, smaller southern company. 
* * * 
The evaluation program, introduced during the wage stabilization period of control 
in World War II, made it possible to negotiate wage increases. No other selling was 
necessary.~~Industrial Engineer, larger eastern company. 


Other Measures 





A letter signed by the general manager of the company and the secretary~treasurer 
of the union was sent to each employee, outlining the need for the program and its 
objectives.--H, Clifford Bean, Labor Relations Director, Wm. Filene’s Sons Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

*K xs xx 

We made a general announcement that the program would be set up, including a 
statement of what we hoped it would accomplish. At the same time we announced a 
general increase of approximately 10 percent, to be followed by retroactive increases 
if warranted by the new rate schedule, but that there would be no reduction in any rate 
if the newly established rate should be lower.--C. A. McKeel, Manager, Personnel 
Administration Department, Mfg. Division, Vick Chemical Co., Greensboro, N. C. 





After Introducing Job Evaluation 





Executives in almost one half of companies participating in the Forum explain that they 
take no further measures to ‘‘sell’’ the evaluation plan after it has been installed. 


Among the remaining firms, most attempts to obtain full acceptance of the plan once it 
has been installed involve working either through supervisors or through union representatives. 
For example: 


Training of supervisors in salary administration was conducted through the line 
supervisory organization and was based upon material supplied by the salary staff. 
Later a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Your Salary at Merck & Co.’’ was given to all employees.~-- 
Thomas G. Downing, Labor Relations Manager, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 

1K aS x 

We kept the union executive committee informed of progress on the plant evaluation 
plan. We showed films and described the clerical evaluation plan in detail to office 
people.--R. B. Wood, Industrial Relations Manager, R. M. Hollingshead Corp., 
Camden, N. J. 


Other approaches used in putting across the job evaluation program include the use of 
house organs, bulletin boards, letters to employees, explanatory handbooks, training courses, 
and individual counseling. 


A Comprehensive Program 





A well-rounded program for putting over a job evaluation plan is carried on by the Wyman- 
Gordon Company, Worcester, Mass. It is described as follows by Loren K. Hutchinson, Indus- 
trial Relations Manager: 


Prior to any action in our job evaluation program, these steps were taken to inform 
our people and particularly to enlist the sympathy and assistance of line foremen: 

(a) Top management of all divisions were fully informed. They in turn met with 
their department heads and foremen in a series of meetings. 

(b) A letter was sent to all employees at their homes. Bulletin board notices were 
posted, 
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(c) Job analysts were four people trained to write job descriptions. This was 
done to avoid the ‘‘outside expert’’ problem. 

(d) Follow-up meetings with line foremen, in small departmental groups, were 
held by the job evaluation section. All questions were answered. Every effort was 
made to make the foreman an information post of job evaluation knowledge. 

In the office and supervisor programs which were installed at the same time, 
each employee was notified of the evaluation of his own job. He was told personally, 
by his department head. The principles and methods of the program were reviewed, 
and the employee was given a letter informing him of his position title, grade, and 
salary range. To prepare supervisors for this explanation, a series of meetings was 
held to review and further explain to them the mechanics, principles, and policies of 
the program. 

In the plant, the program was explained by an article in the company newspaper. 
All supervisors were again informed on all phases of the program, and they in turn 
talked.to all employees affected. Each employee was informed of his job title, rate 
range, and was shown the job description of his classification. 

In both cases, the evaluation program was established in conjunction with a new 
performance review program and both were explained at the same time. The review 
forms were shown and discussed, and the employee was notified of his next review date. 

Since then, we have instituted a standard practice of explaining job evaluation and 
performance review to all new employees three months after date of hire, and as 
needed on every performance review discussion. 


How Employees React to Job Evaluation 





Panel members were asked whether, in their opinion, employees react favorably or 
unfavorably to job evaluation. Their answers indicate that the great majority of both exempt 
and nonexempt employees approve of job evaluation, In a relative handful of companies, Panel 
members believe that exempt employees object to job evaluation; in a few other firms Panel 
members state that employees (both exempt and nonexempt) have mixed feelings--or no strong 
feelings--on the subject. In quite a few companies, employees’ feelings on the subject are not 
known. 


The following table lists what Panel members believe to be the reaction of exempt and 
nonexempt employees to job evaluation, and the percentage of larger and smaller companies 
falling within each category: 





Exempt Employees Nonexempt employees 














Larger Smaller Larger Smaller 

Companies Companies Companies Companies 
Favorable 65 percent 62 percent 67 percent 62 percent 
Unfavorable 3 percent 3 percent — sides 
Unknown 28 percent 27 percent 17 percent 21 percent 
**Mixed’’ 2 percent 3 percent 8 percent 12 percent 
‘*Unconcern”’ 2 percent a 3 percent anne 
‘*Accepted’’ ics 3 percent “oe 3 percent 
Favorable or noncommittal monde 3 percent ae one 
‘‘Undecided’’ conte wines 2 percent aa 
‘*Luke-warm’”’ ae ete 2 percent 3 percent 
‘‘Some interest’’ = ae 2 percent aces 





In those few instances where employees look upon job evaluation unfavorably, the reasons 
for their reaction are explained by personnel executives in the following terms: 


Exempt employees have at times indicated some degree of dissatisfaction because 
of an apparent narrowing of the gradation between hourly factory workers and them- 
selves, due to a lack of over-all planning in wage and salary administration which will 
easily occur in any decentralized personnel function such as ours. In time this will 
undoubtedly be studied by management and remedies applied where required.-- Person- 
nel director, larger midwestern company. 





i 
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Our plant employees in the bargaining unit favor job evaluation as a rule. There 
are times when they condemn job evaluation when certain jobs do not rate as high as 
they want them to. However, in ten years no job evaluation question has become so 


serious that it went to arbitration.--George R. Davis, Industrial Relations Director, 
Crompton & Knowles Corp., Worcester, Mass. 


Explaining the Mechanics of Job Evaluation 





In general, companies go to much greater lengths to explain the mechanics, policies, 
and methods of job evaluation to management personnel than to rank-and-file employees. 
Thus, these matters are explained fully to management people in about three fourths of com- 
panies with job evaluation plans, while in less than 5 percent of firms is little or no explana- 
tion given. In contrast, rank-and-file employees are fully briefed on the mechanics of evalua- 
tion in only about one fourth of companies; they are kept informed through their union repre- 
sentatives in another 15 percent of larger and 10 percent of smaller firms. At the same time, 


in roughly 15 percent of companies rank-and-file employees are given little or no explanation 
of the job evaluation program. 


In the remaining companies (those which have not been accounted for above) management 
and/or rank-and-file personnel are kept posted on the mechanics of evaluation only in some 
instances--for example, ‘‘partially,’’ ‘‘when interest is expressed,’’ or ‘‘key people only.’’ 


IS JOB EVALUATION DESIRABLE ? 


Almost all of the personnel-industrial relations executives participating in the Personnel 
Policies Forum agree that job evaluation is desirable. Only a relative handful--those in 5 per- 
cent of larger companies and 10 percent of smaller firms with evaluation programs-~--have 


serious reservations about job evaluation; even in firms which have no evaluation programs, 
more personnel executives seem to favor than to oppose them. 





The argument advanced most frequently in favor of evaluation is that it reduces wage 
inequities. As a consequence, many Panel members feel that evaluation helps to reduce 
turnover, eliminate grievances, and improve employee morale. In the paragraphs below, 
these and other advantages attributed to job evaluation are outlined by Panel members: 


Reduces Inequities 





Evaluation eliminates disproportionate variations between rates of pay for the 
same levels of work within the company, area, and industry.--Hollis L. Barnard, 
Wage & Salary Administrator, McCulloch Motors Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 

* * x 

Evaluation provides 4 tangible guide to proper internal alignment of jobs. It 
serves to convince employees that their salaries are not based on favoritism or 
on the principle that ‘‘the wheel that squeaks the loudest gets oiled’’; it helps in 
discovering organizational and procedural weaknesses; and it provides the employ- 
ment office with solid job information.--A. MacGregor Ayer, Director of Personnel 
& Labor Relations, Government Services, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Lowers Turnover 





It keeps the company’s rates competitive to the end that it can attract and retain 
the kind of qualified personnel it needs. It strengthens the employee’s confidence in 


company policies and procedures.--J. Louis Irwin, Industrial Relations Director, 
Lukens Steel Company, Coatesville, Pa. 


Eliminates Grievances 





Evaluation reduces the amount of friction between departments and workers, helps 
prevent spiraling of wages through uniformity of action, and practically eliminates 


grievances related to rates of pay.--Maurice E. Berthiaume, Staff Manager, Person- 
nel Relations, Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y. 
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Other Advantages 





It serves as a guide for administration of personnel functions and for contract 
negotiations.-- Phil Harrity, Personnel Director, Standard- Thomson Corp., 
Vandalia, Ohio. 

* * * 

It helps us in Personnel to keep department heads in line with one another on 
increases and gives us a range to use as a guide in hiring. The job descriptions 
are valuable in hiring and in training.-- William S. Block, Supervisor, Personnel 
Services, Meredith Publishing Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 

* x * 

The main value lies in the definition of duties, which provides the basis for under- 
taking other personnel functions such as performance evaluation and training.-- 
Roger M. Hoffman, Wage & Salary Administrator, National Company, Malden, Mass. 

* * * 

Job evaluation is desirable for its many uses: effective salary and wage adminis- 
tration, aid in selection, setting up job grades which facilitate a transfer and pro- 
motion system, and assistance in promoting sound relations between employees and 
management.--Veda Bateman, Personnel Director, Miller’s Inc., Knoxville, Tenn, 


Objections to Job Evaluation 





A few Panel members (as noted earlier) raise objections to job evaluation; the following 
remarks point up the most serious criticisms: 


A job evaluation plan may be desirable as a rough guide but not as a final means 
of setting rates, as it substitutes mathematics for judgment and experience. At this 
plant, job evaluation upset many rate relationships of long standing, caused much 
turmoil and temporary loss of production, and left many employees dissatisfied. It 
also created very serious interplant inequities within the nonferrous industry locally 
and nationally.--W. G. Rouillard, General Manager, Western Department, American 
Smelting & Refining Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

* * * 

If the plan is subject to negotiation and arbitration under union pressure or if the 
plan is not properly reviewed, then job evaluation will do more harm than good in 
wage and salary administration.-- Russell M. Shuster, Industrial Relations Manager, 
The Lamb Electric Co., Kent, Ohio. 

* * * 

Job evaluation is desirable in that it largely prevents unions from working the old 
see-saw on rates for similar jobs. It is undesirable in that some jobs automatically 
are paid more than they appear to be worth.-- Executive, larger eastern company. 


An objection to formal job evaluation for unionized and large firms is voiced by one 
executive, who says: 


In our opinion, a formal job evaluation plan is not desirable nor practical for 
represented employees. It is less feasible in large or multi-plant companies. If 
the result of evaluation indicates lower rates, these are unlikely of accomplishment 
by negotiation, so that only by rate increases can the indicated proper relationships 
be obtained. Informal interpolation or job ranking within the established rate structure 
is the more realistic method. In addition to the usual point evaluation of job factors, 
such additional factors as competitive and economic pressures and peripheral relation- 
ships must sometimes be taken into account.--C. V. Miller, Supervisor, Employment 
& Employee Services, Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
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